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“'Wou_p MICHIGAN ATTAIN A HIGH RANK, AND 
AN HONORABLE DISTINCTION IN THIS MATCHLESS 
CONFEDERACY OF STATES—WOULD SHE KEEP PACE 
WITH THE RAPID MARCH OF IMPROVEMENT AND 
OF MIND—WOULD SHE EXERT HER JUST SHARE OF 
INFLUENCE IN THE GRAND COUNCILS OF THE Na- 
TION—LET HER STRETCH EVERY NERVE, AND PLY 
EVERY MEANS TO MOVE FORWARD THE GLORIOUS 
WORK, (OF EDUCATION.) LET PERSEVERENCE 8E 
WRITTEN UPON THE WALLS OF HER CAPITOL, AND 
LET THIS BE THE WATCHWORD OF HER PEOPLE, 
TILL EVERY CHILD IN THE STATE SHALL BECOME 
THOROUGHLY EDUCATED, AND FITTED TO FULFIL 
HIS DUTY FAITHFULLY TO HIS COUNTRY AND HIS 
Gop. ‘THE OsJECT IS HIGH, THE INDUCEMENTS 
GREAT, AND THE REWARDS ABOVE ALL PRICE.” 

Report of Sup. Public Instruction. 








THE FOLLOWING SUPPLICATION we extract from 
the Mass. Common School Journal. Jt was sent to 
this excellent periolical for publication by a corres- 
pondent, who states that it was publishedin a Boston 
paper two or three years siice. The correspondent 
of the Journal says : 

* Its object was to draw attention to prevailing in 
accuracies of speech, which ought certainly to be 
corrected. ‘The errors still exist. Some of them are 
fastened upon the tongues even of the liberally edu 
cated, by the example of those who first taught lan 
guage to their childhood, and by all-eurrounding cus 
tom. A republication, in your periodical, may not be 
without use. For this purpose, the writer presents i 
to your consideration. If it contain * wretched puns,” 
and other foolish matter, he hopes they wi!l be excus- 
ed for the sake of the good intended. 

Yours, &c. WwW. 3.” 


A SUPPLICATION TO THE PEOPLE OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 

About, stxty THOUSAND SLaves, owned by the 
Prope of the Unitep Srates, make the following 
supplication tu their masters, not for emancipation, bu 
for the ameltvration of the coadition of certain indi- 
viduals of their race. 

MosT SOVEREIGN, RIGHTFUL, AND. EXCELLENT 
Masters,-—We are the Enciish LancuaGE,—your 
lawful and perpetual bond-servants, whose name> 
nd origin, characters and duties, are so faithfully ex 
hibited, in, Noah Webster's great dic.ionary.. By far 
the largest par of us have received nothing but the 
kindest usage from our owners, from time immemo 
rial. Some thousands of us, indeed, were it passible, 
might die of having nothing to do but sleep, shut up 
in the dermitory of the dictionary, or in the composi 
tion of some most learned or. most silly book, which 
the mass of the peopie neveropen. But of this we do 
not complain.. Nor do we account it much ofan evil, 
that certain Yankees make us weary, with the mon- 
strously long draw] with which they articulate us into 
use. Nor do we cry out against the painful clipping, 
cutting-up, and shittering-to-pieces; given us by the 
African race ;—for we serve them as faithfully as we 
do their white fellow-mortals,—holding that, as it re- 
gards all the relations of human beings to us, all men 
“ are born free and equal.” 

Eut now we humbly pray that you will hear what 


! 
we do complain of. We complain that certain of our 


brethren are exceedingly abused, and made wretch- 
ed by some thousands, and perhaps millions of our 
owners. Their piteous groans have shocked our 
ears,—their unretrieved suffe:ings have pained our 
sympathizing hearts, for many years. We can endure 
ne longer ;—-weemust speak, Your ancient servants 
come, then, supplicating y ou to take measures for the 
relief of the sufferings of the individuals of our num- 
ber, whose names and particular tubjects of com- 
plaint shall now be ated,—f ling in al- 
phabetical order. 

AriTuMeETic,—that accurate calculator, indispen- 
sable to this mighty and money-making nation, griev- 
ously complains that he is obtiged to work for thou- 
sands without the use of A-head, and deprived of one 
of his two i's. Here is a picture of his mutilated 
form,—RetuMmetic! 

ATTACKED,—an important character. that figures 
so gloriously in military despatches, and is so neces- 
sary in medical reports,—is forced, by many, to the 
use of /, more than his constitution will admit. He 
cannot perform his necessary business, you know, 





have it forced into him three times, causes a change 
in his constitution and appearance, whieh he cannot 
comfortably bear. See how Attacked is altered by 
nore ¢ than he wants,—ATTACKTED. 

There ‘s another poor fellow w'1o has a similar af- 
liction,-- Across. He is forced to the use of #, when 
‘tis constitution cannot bear it all. See what a spec- 
acle a littlo ¢ makes of him,—ACRUssr,. 

That most exceilent friend and profitable servant of 
he Working-men's party—Earn, complains that 
hose whom |e serves the be-t, deprive him of what 
tittle e’s his laborious condition demands. See what 
Sarn is brought to by such hard treatment, —A1RN. 

Tha’ necessary attendant on every messenger,— 
SRRAND, is in the same state of suffering, from the 

ame cause. Errand is made ARRANT, which is 
* notorious, infamous, and ill,’ (and of course “ net to 
‘e endured,”) as you will perceive by looking in the 
lictionary. 

ANDIRON—avers that he is willing to bear any bur- 
ien that will not break his back, and stand any fire 
‘hat will not melt him down, or burn the house up,— 
‘yut he cannot stand it with any comfort or patience, 
o be breathed upon by that sneaking whisperer, H,— 
n this manner,—HanpirRon. 

AFTER—is willing to linger behind every body else 
in his business, but it is a miserable fate to he depriv- 

ed of so large a portion of his small energy in thie 
way,—ARTER. 

“Go arter the cows, Tom,” says Ma'am Milkmool- 
ly. “I move that we adjourn to arternoon”’ 
Squ're Goodman, in the Legislature. 

Hear, also, how that entirely different character, 
and bold goer ahead, growls as he passes on,—Br- 
ForRE. ‘I will go forward-and do my duty as long as 


says 


dreadfully affected by a great many people whom I | 
serve, as you cann<t but pore e,,—AFORE. 

BrLLows,—that st} hold servant,— 
says he has often had his nose stopped up by ashes, 
and has wheezed with the asthma for months, but all 
these afflictions are nothing to usage like this,— 
BELvusgs. 








EacuELor—is exceedingly sensitive about what 





without the ure of ¢, twice during every job,—but to i 


any part of me is left sound; but my well-being is | 


is said of him in the presence of the ladies. Heis 
shockingly mortified at being called BaTrcuEeLpER. 
To be sure he is a batch-elder than he ought to be, 
regarding the com‘urt of maidens and the good of his 
country ; but he is an odd fellow, and wants his own 
way. He is almost tempted to destroy himself by: 

ing that dead!y poison tw his nature, a wife, in or- 

r to be relieved from his mortification. 

Boit—is atthe hot duty of keeping the pot going, 
and sometimes it is hard work; however he com- 
plains not of this ; but poor Boil has had the jaundice, 
and all other liver complaints, for years, and is blub- 

bering like a baby, all in consequence of this, viz : 
| about nine-tenths of the couks in America, and two- 
| thirds of the eaters call him Bie. 

CELLaR—is the lowest character in the house, and 

takes more wine and cider than any other,—and is the 
| biggest sauce-tor in the world. Yet, with all the pro- 

priety of the parlor, and a sobriety, as if not a drop of 
| intoxicating liquor was in him, and with a civility re- 
| markable in one usually so sauce-y,—he now imp! res 
| you to remember that he is a Cellar, and not a SuL- 
| LER. 
Cuimney.—Here is a character who ten thousand 
! times would have taken fire at an affront, were it not 
! for the danger of burning up the houses and goods of 
his abusers,—faithful sepwc n: and tender-hearted crea- 
ture thathe is! Heis content to du the hottest, hard- 
est, and dirtiest work inthe world. You may putas 
much green wood upon his back a» you piease, and 
make him breathe nothing but smoke, and swallow 
nothing but so-t, and stand over steam, till pots and 
| kettles boil no more,—all these are ease, pleasantness 
| and peace, to abuse like this.—Cuie.y. 

DicTionaRy—rages with all the rough epithets in 

gentlemanly or vulgar use; and then he melts into the 
most tender and heart-moving words of entreaty, and 
iu fact, tries all the various powers of the English lan- 
zuage, (for, wonderful scholar! he has it all at his 
ongue’send.) Still further mightlexicographic cham- 
ions, sue: as Dr. Webster, Sheridan, Walker, Perry, 
‘ones, Fulton and Knight, and Jameson, besides nu- 
merous other inferior defenders,—even hosts of spell- 
ng book makers, have all exerted their utmost in vain, 
osave him from the igno:uiny ofbeing—Dicksonary. 
Dictronary is one of the proudest characters in our 
nighty nation, in respect to his birth and ancestry ; 
ut, used as he is, nobody would dream what his fa- 
cher’s name is. Be it known, then, that Dictionary is 
the son of Diction, who is the lineal descendant of 
that most renowned, and most eloquent Roman orator 
Dico. 

Enp—is uttering the most dolorons groans. There 
are certain individuals who are {ways killing him 
without putting himto an Ene. See what a torture 
he is put to—EEND—EEND. 

FortHer—that friesd of the progress and improve- 
ments of this ahea+gving age, stops by the way to 
ask relief. He «s ready to further all the innumerable 
plans for the benefit of man, except when he 1s brought 
eae inchis way—Furper. Then he is so complete- 

y adllified, that he can further the march of mind and 
= 20.more. 

GENERAL,- that renowned and glorifying charac- 

ter, whose fame has resounded through the world, is 
| dishonered and made gloryless by many a brave man 
as well as chicken-heart. He has now intrenched 
himself in this position, viz: that he willno longer mag- 
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nify many little militia-folks into mightiness, unless 
they cease to call him—GinERAL. Itis notonly a deg- 
radation, but it 1s an offence to his associations. 
Gin—Gin-er-al ;— Wine-er-al, and muc’ more, Water- 
al, would be more glory-giving in these un-treating, 
or, rather, re-treating times of temperance. 

Gave,—that g benefactor, that magnani- 
mous philanthropist, is almost provoked. He declares 
that he hss a good mind, for once, to demand back his 
donations from the temper-trying miscallers. I gave 
@ thousand dollars this very day towards the com- 
pletion of Bunker-Hill Monument. But don't say of 
me—he Gin. Inever'ginaicentin my life. 

Get,—that enterprising and active character, who, 
generally, in this country, helps Give and Gave to 
the whole wherewithal of their beneficence, and gains 
for old Keep, all his hoarded treasures, znd a staunch 
friend of all the temperate and industrious of the 
Working-men’s party,—Get stops to complain that 
some of thase he serves the best, call him Gir. And 
he is very reluctant to get along about his business, 
till some measures are taken to prevent the abuse. 
Get is now waiting, ye workies of all professions; 
what say? Will you still, with a merciless i, make 
him Git ? 

Gum—is always on the jaw, that he is so often 
called Gooms, in spite of his teeth. 

Gown,—that very ladylike personage, is sighing 
away atthe deplorable de-formity that de-rpoils her 
beauty in the extreme, as is de-veloped in the follow- 
ing de-tail, Gownp. Oh! ye lords of language! if ye 
have any gallantry, come to the deliverance of the 
amiable gown, that she may shake off this D-pendant. 

HanbkeERcuiEr.—your personal attendant, is also 
distressed in the extreme. She is kept by many from 
her chief-end in the following cruel marmer—Hand- 
ker-cHER. 

JanuaRy,—that old Roman, is snoring away in the 
most bitter wrath ; shaking about his snowy locks, 
and tearing away at his icy beard, like a madman. 
-* Blast em,” roars his Majesty of Midwinter, “don’t 
they know any better than to call me Jinuary?” 
They say, “itis a terrible cold Jinuary,”—-then “it is 
the Jinuary thaw.” Oh! ye powers of the air! help 
me to freeze and to melt them by turns, for a month, 
until they shall feel the difference between the vowe! 
a, and the voweli. My name is January. 

KerrLe,—that faithful kitchen-servant, is boiling 
with rage. He is willing to be hung in trammels, and 
be obliged to get his living by hook and by crook, and 
be hauled over the coais every day, and take even 
pot-luck for his fare--and, indeed, to be called black 
by the pot; all this he does noi care a snap for, but to 
be called Kittl—KitrrLe: ‘Were it not for the 
stiffness of my limbs, I would soon take leg-bail, 
says the fiery koi Kettle. 

Lirtie—allows that he is a very inferior charac- 
ter, but avers that he is not least in the great nation 
of words. He cannot be more, and he will not be 
less. Prompted by a cgnsiderable self-respect, he in- 
forms ne that be is degraded to an unwarrantable di- 
minutiveness by being called—LEETLe. “A leetle 
too much,” says one. “ A leetle too far,” says anoth- 
er. “A mighty leetle thing, cries a third. Please to 
call respectable adjectives by their right names, 1s the 
polite request of your humble servant—LitTi£. 

Liz,—that verb of so quiet a disposition by nature, 
is roused to complain that his repose is exceedingly 
disturbed in the following manner. AJmost the whole 
American nation, learned as well as unlearned, have 
the inveterate habit of s2ying—Lay, when they 
mean, and might say—Lrr. “ Lay down, and lay 
abed, and let it Jay,” is truly a national sin against the 
laws of grammar. Liz modestly inquires, whether 





even the college-learned gentlemen would not be ben- 
efitted by a few days’ attendance in a good Common 
School. Lie is rather inclined te indolence, and has 
a very strong propensity to sleep; but he would not 
be kept in perpetual dormancy for the lack of use. 
Please toemploy me on all proper occasions, genile- 
men and ladies ; here I Lig. 

Liserty—is an all-glorious word, the pride and 
boast of our country. He has been the orator’s Bu- 
cephalus, his very war-horse, with his “neck clothed 
with thunder.” Oh! how the noble creature is de- 
graded! He is made by many a boasting republican 
in this land of the free, to pace in this pitiful manner— 
Libety--Lisety !! Ye sons and daughters of the 
Revolutionists, if you really aim at your country’s 
glory and the world’s best good, give the r the heavy 
tramp of a battle-host. Not Libety—but LiseR ry. 

Mrs.,—that respectable abbreviation, is exceed- 
ingly grieved at the indignity she suffers. The 
good ladies whom she represents, are let down from 
the matronly dignity to which she would hold them, 
to the un-married degradation of Miss ; and this in the 
United States where matrimony is so universally 
honored and sought after. She desires it to be um 
versally published, that Miss belongs only to ladies 
who have never been blessed with husbands ; and 
that Mrs. is the legitimate and never-to-be-omitted 
title of those who have been raised to superior digni- 
ty by Hy-men—(high-men.) N. B. Mistress, for which 
Mrs. stands in writing, is generally contracted in 
speaking to, or of, ladies, by leaving out the letters T 
and R, in this manner—Miss’es. Oh! ye “ bone and 
muscle of the country !”—how can ye refuse to com- 
ply with so gentle and lady-like a request?” We 
pray you that from the moment that the sacred knotis 
tied, “ until death shall part,” you will say, Miss’es. 
(Oh! how honored your own name tu have such a 
title pre-fixed !) “ Miss‘ex So-ur-s0, fn whut manner 
can I best contribute to your real snd permanent hap- 
piness?” ‘That's a good husband !! 

O11, you all know, has a disposition, smooth to a 
proverb ; but he is, to say the least, in great danger 
of losing his fine, easy temper, by being treated in the 
altogether improper manner that you here behold— 
Tle! Ix! Poor Oil has for centuries been crying 
out O! O! O!! as loudly and roughly as his melo- 
dious but sonorous vuice will permit; but they will not 
hear, they still call him—I/e. 

Pora7ToEs,—(those most indispensable servants to 
all dinner-eating Americans, and the benevolent fur- 
nishers of “ daily bread,” and indeed the whole living 
to Pat-land’s poor,) PoratorEs are weeping with all 
their eyes, at the agony at which they are put by 
thousands. They are most unfeelingly mangled, top 
and toe, in this manner—Taters. Notwithstanding 
their extremities, in the most mealy-mouthed manner 
they exclaim, Po! Po! gentlemen and ladies! pray 
spare us a head, and you may bruise our foes in wel- 
come. Still, you must confess that PoTATERs is not 
so sound and whole-some as PoTaToEs. 

Point—allows that in some respects he is of very 
minute importance ; but asserts thal in others he is of 
the greatest consequence, as in an argument, for in- 
stance. He is, in zeal, the sharpest of all those who 
have entered into the present subject of amelioration. 
Point is determined to prick forward in the cause, till 
he shall be no longer blunted and turned away from 
his aim, and robbed of his very nature, in the measure 
yeu here perceive—Pint. Do not disappint yourin- 
jured “ervant, indulgent masters. 

PuiLapLPH1A—takes off his broad brim, and in 
the softest tones of brotherly love, implores the people 
of the United States to cease calling him by that 
harsh, horrid and un-brotherly name—FELLY-DEL- 











| 


PHY. It deprives himof his significance, and ancient 
and honorable lineage, as every Greek scholar well 
knows. “Oh!” cries the city of “ Brotherly Love,” 
in plaintive, but kindly accente,—“ do understand the 
meaning, behold the amiableness, harken to the melo- 
dy, and respect the sincerity of PHILADELPHIA.” 

Poerry—what a halo of glory around this daugh- 
ter of Genius, and descendant of Heaven! Behold 
how she is rent assunder by many a pitiful proser, 
and raade to come short of due honor. Potry.—A- 
pollo and the Muses know nothing about Potry. 

QuENcu,—that renowned extinguisher, whom all 
the world:can’t hold a. candle to, is himself verygmuch 
put out, now and then, from this cause,—some people 
permit that crooked and hissing serpent S to get be- 
fore him and coil round him, while he is in the hurry 
of duty, as you heresee—SqueEncu ; and sometimes 
they give him a horrid black I, thus—Saquincu. 

RaTHER—is universally known to be very nice in 
his preferences, and to be almost continually occupied 
in expressing them: Be it as universally known, then, 
that heis disgusted beyond all bearing at being called 
—RutHer. Oh, how, from time immemorial, has 
this choice character suffered from the interference 
of U, ye masters! 

Sauce—has a good many clements in him, and, 
above all, a proper share of self-respect. He thinks 
he has too much spice and spirit to be considered such 
a flat as this indicates,—Sass. 

SauceR—complains that he is served the same 
sass. Between them both, unless there is something 
done, there may be an overflow of sauciness to their 
masters. 

ScarcE-—is not a very frequent complainant of any 
thing, but he is now constrained to come forward 
and pour out more plentifully than common. He 
complains that certain Nippies, both male and female, 
and hosts of honest imitators, call him Scurce, think- 
ing it the very tip of gentility. He will detain you 
no longer, gentlemen and ladies, for he prefers to be 
always—ScaRce. 

Sucu—does not complain of mistaken politeness, 
but of low and vulgar treatment like this—Sicu. 

Since—has been crying out against the times, from 
the period of his birth into English. It is abominable 
that a character of such vast comprehension should 
be so belittled. He embraces all antiquity ; goes back 
beyond Adam ; yea, as far back into the unbeginning- 
ness as you could think in a million of years, and un- 
imaginably further. And, Oh! how his hoary head 
is bowed down with sorrow at being called by two- 
thirds of the American people, Sencr. It is hoped 
that all the Future and all the Past will be, Since. 

SrectacLes—those twin literati, who are ever por- 
ing over the pages of learning, raised eyes of suppli- 
cation. They say they cannot look with due respect 
upon certain elderly people who pronounce them 
more unlettered than they really are,as you may 
perceive without looking with their interested eyes, 
Spretacies. Venerable friends pray c us, ¢ us, and 
give us our duein the matter of letiers, and cry, Spec- 
TACLES. 

S1t—has been provoked to stand up in his own be- 
half. although he is one of sedentary habits, and is 
sometimes inclined to be idle. He declares he has 
too much pride and spirit to let that more active per- 
sonage, SET, do all his work for him. “ Set still,” 
says the pedagogue to his pupil, and parents to their 
children. “ Set d6wn, sir,” say a thousand gentle- 
men, and some famously learned ones, to their visit- 
ers. “The coat sets well,” affirms the tailor. Now 
all this does not sit well on your complainant, and he 
sets up his Ebenezer that he would like a little more 





to do, especially in the employment of college-learned 
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men, and also of the teachers of American youth. 
These distinguished characters ought to sit down, and 
calculate the immense effect of their example in mat- 
ters of speech. 

Sat—makes grievous complaint that he is called, 
Sor. He begs all the world to know that he hath 
not redness of eyes, nor rumminess nor brandiness of | 
breath, nor flamingness of nose, that he should be de- 
graded by the drunkard’s lowest and last name—Sor. 
The court sat,—not sof,—the company sat down to. 
dinner,—not sot down ; but “verbum sat,” if English 
may be allowed to speak in Latin. 

Suv't.—This is a person of considerable impor- 
tance ; and, although your slave, is a most exclusive 
character, as is said of the ultra-fashionables. He is, 
indeed, the most decisive and unyielding exclusive in 
the world. He keeps the outs, out, and the inns in, 
both in fashionable and political life. He is of most 
ancient, and of most exquisite pretensions, for he kept 
the door of Noah's ark tight against the flood. Now 
this stiff old aristocrat is made to appear exceedingly 
flat, silly, and undignified, by being called by sundry 
persons,—Suet. “ Shet the door,” says old Grand- 
sire Grumble, of a cold, windy day. “ Shet your 
books,” says the school master, when he is about to 
hear the urchins spell. “ Shet up, you saucy block- 
head,” cries he, to young Insolence. This istoo bad! 
It is abominable ! a schoolmaster, the appointed keep- 
er of orthographical and orthoe pical honor, letting fall 
the well-bred and lofiy-minded Suvut, from his guar- 
dian lips in the shape of Shet. Oh! the plebian! 
Faithless and unfit pedagogue!! He ought to be 
banished to Shet-land, where day by day he should 
battle with Roreas, and teach A BC to the posterity of 
Triptolemus Yellowley’s ass ; and where by nig!it his 
his bedehamber should be un-shut North, his bed the 
summit of a snow-dift, his sheets nothing but arctic 
mists, and his pillow the fragment of an iceberg !! | 
Away with the traitor to Shet-land! 
ful American masters and mistresses! Shut has no 





O most merci- | 


relief or safety from the miserableness ot Shet, but 
in U. 

To.p-—-is a round sonnding preterite, that is real | 
music in a singing-school,—it will bear such a round- | 
mouthed thunder of voice. He feels the dignity of | 
his vocation, and asks not to be kept out of use by | 
such bad grammar as this—TrLiep. “He telled me | 
so-and-so.” Pshaw! that renowned talker and ser- 
vant ofold Peter Parley, Tes1, declares that no one | 
has ever derived existence from him by the name of — 
TeLLED. Pray, masters and mistresses, don’t now | 
forget what you have been--To.p. 


Yes,—that good natured personage, affirms that | 
were he not of so complying a disposition, he would | 
henceforth be no to every body who should call him— | 
Yis. To this pleasant hint, ye kindly ones, you can- 
not but say, Yes—Yrs!! 

Finally, Hearken! There is a voice from the past. 
It is the complaint of departing Yesterpay. He cries 
aloud—Give ear, O, 'To-day, and hear, hear, O, To- 
morrow! Never, never more, call me Yisterday. 


We have thus presented you, Sovereign Owners, 
with the complaints and groans of a considerable 
number of our race. There are,doubtless, many oth- 
ers, who are also in a state of suffering, but who have 
uncommon fortitude, or too much modesty to come 
ferward publicly, and make known therr trials to our 
whole assembled community. Should the abuse of 
any such happen tobe known to you atany time, we 
pray that the same consideration may be given to 

hem as to the rest. Your supplicants fear that they 
have wearied your patience. Nevertheless, we must 


venture a little further in our poor address. Please, 


then, to lend us your indulgence a few~ moments | 
longer. 


sedulously correcting the bad habits of the young ae 


often as they may appear. Now, Sovereign Masters 


There is one family in the country, of whom it is | and Mistresses, and Rightful Owners, shall these vie- 
difficult for your supplicants to speak with any kind ions of hope be realized? Shall the condition of our 


of calmness, or with that charity proper to be exer- | 
cised towards frail human nature. We mean the 

Downine family. There is no abuse of language too | 
gross forthem. They torture words into such un- 

natural shapes, that the stretchings and disjointings of 

a Catholic Inquisition would be a pleasure in compar- | 
rison. They make short, long, and long, short, with- | 
out mercy. Oh! what agony in their spelling! An 

ignorant child might mangle us in orthography, with 

innocence, as he might stick pins through flies, or pull 
their wings off, not dreaming of the torture he inflicts; ; 
but when a man, a statesman, a military man, and a | 
great man, like the indomitable, the super-heroic and 
immortallly renowned Jack Downing is thus bar- | 
berous and butcherly on the servants of his lips and | 
pen, it is above 

“ All Greek, above all Roman fame,” 

in the treatment of slaves. But we will not dwell on | 
the misdoings of the Major, in a vain spirit of vindic- | 
tiveness. He is dead and gone, according to the rec- 
ord of the Portland Courier, “‘ away down in Maine.” | 
But, alas! his works remain, disseminating their Van- 

dal influence. Therefore, we earnestly entreat the | 
free, and ought-to-be-enlightened people of the Uni- | 
ted States, to arise, all as one, in this great cause of | 
Letters, and hunt up and gather together all the wri- | 
iings of said Jack Downing, and make ashes of them, | 
to be trodden under foot, so as never more to come | 
near any body’s head inthe shape or quality of Let- | 
TERS. We entreat, also, that the similar writings of | 
his relations,—“Sargent Joel,” and the rest, and all | 
other J?-literati of like stamp, may be put, ashes to: 
ashes, with the Major's. Still further, in behalf of 

sound learning and ourselves, we beg that ali remain- | 
ing members of the Downing family, may be sought 

ouf by the protecting hand of Public Justice, and | 
hurled into that original nothingness, from which, 
without father or mother, they rose. Or, if the fol-' 


! . e 7. 
lowing process shall be deemed of greater utility, we 


desire that it may be adopted instead, viz :—Let all 

parents and school-teachers take the afore-mentioned 

Iliterature, and point out to their children and pupils 

all the abuses of good grammar and correct spelling | 
therein to be found. Let these abuses be made a 
sign and a warning to them, never to be guilty of the 
same. Let this be done, and we will cease from our 
maledictions on the Downingville heroes and hervines. 
Yea, we prefer that the last suggestion should be car- 
ried into effect. Let the Major, the Sargent, Ezekiel 
Bigelow, and all the rest of them, live in their works. 


; Who knows but that they are more beneficent and | 


wise than the world and ourselves have ever dream- 

ed. On reflection, we are more and more inclined | 
to the opinion that we have been designedly abused | 
in said writings, on purpose to excite public attention | 
and commiseration towards similar abuses experienc- 

ed by us, every day, from thousands and indeed mil- | 
lions of others in this country. If this afterthought be | 
true, we most cordially take back whatever of severi- 

ty we may have indulged towards these deep-plan- | 
ning benefactors. We cannot but entertain agreea- | 
ble anticipations. From the unfound boundary of re- | 
motest Maine; yea, from the furthermost point of | 
* Away down East,” to the Southwestermost eorner | 
of that Hurrah-Land, called Texas,—we extend our | 
visions of amelioration. We behold pedagogues and 
parents making use of the Downing writings as a text- | 


low servants, ourselves. Or at least we behold them 











| a 


book, whereby to illustrate the bad usage of their fel- | The by Rev. 


sovereign brethren be ameliorated? Shall the era of 
good grammar, correct spelling, and proper pronunci- 
ation, be hastened forward by some benevolent exer- 
tions? Shall the present abuses be transmitted to the 
future or not? Shall the Golden Age of Speech spee- 
dily come, and last evermore ? 

That such improvement in their condition may be 
vouchsafed, is the humble prayer of your supplicants; 
all whose names, being too numerous to be here eub- 
scribed, may be found in Webster’s great dictionary. 

From the Boston Recorder. 
SPELLING BOOKS. 


Mr. Wituis—I see you have noticed Saunder’s 
Spelling Book, and a friend of yours writes favorably 


| of it. 1 suppose there is never to bean end of making 


spelling books; but to let your readers have some 
knowledge of this book, I will give them a specimen. 
The principal object of the book is to teach children 
to understand the meaning of words by synonyms.— 
The author gives as synonymous the following 
words :— 

Baleful, mournful.—-These are not synonyms ; bale- 


ful denotes destruction or calamity, a physical event ; 


mournful expresses consequence of the calamity. 

Pupil, student—These may or may not be the 
same. The words are not synonymous. 

Lettuce, salad.--These are not synonymous ; one is 
a raw plant ; the other is a plant dressed for the table. 

Rapid, sudden.—These are far from being synony- 
mous 

ls - panel,~—Is the (ympan of a printing press 

nel? 
Vassal, lenant.—In most cases this is not true. Ten- 
ants of houses are certainly not all vassals. 

Chase, drive-—Pray, do the farmers chase their fat 
oxen to market ? 

Bribe, hire—Pray, do people bribe ministers to 
preach for them ? 

Debase, degrade. These are not synonymous. De- 
hase is to reduce in quality; degrade, in rank. 

These are specimens from the first page or two. 
The following are laughable. 

Pipyinis an apple; grape is fruit ; adder is a ser- 
pent; oats are grain. 

Nery well; now read these words the other way, 
as they may be read,, if synonymous. 

An apple isa pipin; fruit is a grape; a serpent is 
an adder ; grain is oats. So is ahorsean animal, but 
every animal is nota horse. 

If any person chooses to have his children thus in- 
structed, ‘se is free touse sucha book. But my chil- 
dren shall not be thus taught. 

There is a like definer published by Salem Town, 
which some men who profess to be warm friends of 
this hurrying system of education have recommend- 
ed. I will just give a specimen of this man’s ingenui- 
ty. ‘This work, the author tells us, is to be read for- 


| ward or backward, as synonyms may be. 


A buoy is a float. Soisa raft of timber, and then 
a flout is a buoy, whether a raft of boards or a piece 
of cork. 

Valveis a lid. Then alid is a valve. 

Braid is to weave. Then to weave is to braid. 

Impost. toll tax. Then a tar is toll and impost, 
whether poll-taz, or land-taz. 

A penny is money ; then money is a penny. 

Ergo is therefore, Latin and English. 

_Flaccid is flimsy. Then a flimsy excuse is a flac. 


cid. 
| Depart is togo from. One word synonymous with 


two. 

Detain is to keep back. One word equal to two. 

Morals, customs, manners. Certainly not synony- 
mous. Manners and customs are often directly the 
reverse of morals. 

These are specimens of the inaccuracies that run 
through both these books. Itis a serious evil tha any 
man living can make a book forschools; but a greater 
evil that respectable men can be found to vecommend 
any book that is made. A. M. 





We have received from a friend a copy of an“ Ad- 
dress delivered before the Philomathean Society of 
the White Pigeon Branch of the University of Michi- 
enjamin Ogden of Three Rivers, Mich. 

he address contains much that is valuable to be read 
and seems to be the result of much reflection upon the 


watching the bad habits of their own lips, and most} subject of education 
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NEW YORK AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

Below is inserted a portion of this report. It was 
presented go late in the session, that no bill passed in 
favor of thi.great branch of industry. Of the first 
part of it, referring chiefly to local matters, we mere- 
ly give here a synopsis. It states, firstly, that the peti- 
tioners on this subject are of four kinds ; one asking 
aid in behalf of the culture of mulberry, and the growth 
and manufacture of sugar, and the cultivation of the 
sugar beet; another in behalf of the American Insti- 
tute, and the last for aid in behalf of agriculture gene- 
rally. The memorialists represent that agriculture, 
being the great business of, and chief source of wealth 
to, the state, itis pev:uliarly entitled to the fostering 
care and patronage of the state; that they consider 
the general practice in husbandry defective, and far 
behind the improvements of the age, tending to exhaust 
the natural fertility of the soil, and thus eventually 
rendering them dependent on foreign countries for 
bread stuffs and the necessaries of life ; that the cause 
of agriculture in other states and countnes was es- 
sentially improving, and that considerations of public 
good, as well as of justice to the greatagricultural class 





of the communi:y demand legislative provisions to 
stimulate and reward industry and skill, and pirFUsE 
KNOWLEDGE on a subject so intimately connected 
with the welfare of all. 

A Eill was introduced at the session befure the last 
of the N. Y. legislature to encourage agriculture. 
This bill contemplated an appropriviion of public mo- 
nies in aid of county ogricultural societies, ar. | fur the | 
establishment of a Loard of Agriculture. More than | 
eighty petitions were atone time in the hands of the 
committee, and the signatures amounted to nearly 
6,000. 

We earnestly commend to the particular attention 
of our readers. the remarks of the con.m'ttee. On 
one point alluded to, we venture a single remark. 
The committee hope, by giving aid to agriculture “ to 
put an end to western fever, and check the mania for 
emigration,” thinking that by this means the state of 
New York will retain her whole native population. 
Even were it politic or possib!e for her to retain her 
whole native population, there are other substantial 
causes, not ¢0 intmataly connected with the state of 
agriculture, which induce people to emigrate. The 
low price of land ina new country, and the ease with 
which that land may be sublued and cultivated, will 
always have weight with the farmer in older settled 
portions of the country, who has seven or eight sons 
for whom he wishes to provide. Itis impossible to 
stay the current of emigration to any great extent by 
any legislative acts of this kind. We are not aware 
that the interests of New York, as a state, (or any of 
the eastern, middle or southern states,) ever suffered 
loss in consequence of the emigration of her inhabit- 
ants. Such indeed is the increase of her population, 
that “ her fields, her churches, and her :chool houses” 
stand in no fear of desertion. So long as the new 
states present so many natural advantages over the 
old for the settler to provide the means of subsistence, 
to accumulate and lay up for his future wants—so 
long indeed there will be emizration. As to the “ con- 
tinued rush ofthe inhabitants” tothe west, as though 
not merely the fortunate isles, but the fortunate portion 
of the continent ton, lay at the west, we are not 
sure but there is quite as much “truth as poetry” in 
this supposed belief of the people. How many things 
are there in the western regions of our land, that fain 
make us fancy and believe it to be (may we not say) 
“the more favored portion?” We speak not lightly. 
Behold the immense natural advantages of the west- 
ern portion ofour land! True, these advantages may 
not be £0 eminent in a conimercial point of view, but 





’ riculture is taught. 


| tenths of all our population, and which is the basis of 





atillin this region are there not inland lakes and riv- 





ers unsurpassed in beauty, and already rendered sub- 
servient “ to man’s lofty purposes.” Contemplate the 
future prospects of wealth and knowledge, the enter- 
prising spirit of the great body of the people of the 
west, and so far as Michigan is concerned, behold a- 
dopted and now in successful operation, 2 system, 
which promises to secure the blessings of sound edu- 
cation to every child within its borders. What is 
more valuable than a good education, and what peo- 
ple more fortuxate than those who have the best 
means of obtaining it ? 
AGRICULTURAL REPORT, 


From the Committee « p vnnted by the House of Repr:- 
sentatives of Nw York. 

When it is taken into consideration that this most 
useful and unpretending class of men are the last to 
complain, and the last to ask legislative aid, the com- 
mittee are strongly impressed w.th the belief that such 
aid is needed, and that the prayer of the petitioners 
ought in some form to be aid 

About eight-tenths of the whole population of this 
state is agricultural ; and when it is admitted that a 
thorough knowledge of agriculture in all its branches 
requires the possession of as great telents, as much 
and by far more varied learning than must of the 
learned professions and mechanic arts, it seems amaz- 
ing that there shoul! be no school, no seminary, no 
subdivision of any school, in which the tcience of ag- 


We have schools, professors, and teachers of divin- 
ity, phy. ic and law—or painting, «usic and dancing 
—all sciences, from the most ho'y to the most profane 
—frum the most sublime to the most rid’culous—in 
the arts of war and the arts of peace, but in the sci- 
ence of agriculture, a_ business which occupies eight- 


ail our arts, and the foundation of the whole system of 
civilization, we have ro pro‘essor, no teacher, no 
school. We have tradition, and tradition alone. 

Hence it is, that while all other sciences have ad- 
vanced to perfection, and some with a rapidity bor- 
dering on the miraculous, the science of agriculture 
has remained stationary, and the scholar who will 
take the pains to review the studies of his youth, will 
find in the Georgics of Virgil that the science of agri- 
culture was as far advanced when the Roman bard 
sang as now. 

It was then as now believed that the neccesary ten- 
dencies of seeds, and plants, and animals, was to de- 
generate, and that the soil as it was wrought, must of 
necessity grow poor and barren, and they looked 
back with melancholy pleasure to the golden and pas- 
toral ages which were past, and mourned that the age 
of iron was uponthem. To inspire a more chevring 
belief, to produce an entirely different and more flatter- 
ing result, shoul! be the object of those who make 

aws. 

Jt is though: that legislative enactments stimulating 
industry, directing it correctly. and suggesting new 
— for its uction would produce this beneficial re- 
sult. 

It cannot have escaped observation that our soil is 
notas fertile and productive as itonce was; that the 
—, of most of our staples has diminished and 

eir quality deteriorated, and of course that the farm- 
er, who year after year finds the productiveness of 
his farm diminishing, although his number of acres 
may remain the same, is actually wasting his patri- 
mony, and contrary to all rules of economy, is liv- 
ing, not oa his income, but on his capital. 

it is therefore supposed that «agricultural pursuits 
cannot be as profitable as other employments, and 
hence the great strife seems to be, not to render the 
business itself honorable an! profitable, but to ese ipe 
from itto:ome more fashionable pursuit, or to aban- 
don farms which are supposed to be worn out, and go 
in pursuit of new lands, and not profiting by the expe- 
rience of the past, go through with the same system 
of deterioration again: 

Hence the overweening desire to become profes- 
sional men, to become merchants, speculators. Hence 
the continued rush of our inhabitants tothe west, as 
though not merely the fortunate isles, but the fortu- 
nate portion of the continent too, lay at the west. 

This western fever should, if possible, be cured, 
this mania for emigraiion shoul.i be checked as ex- 
hausting to the state abandoned, and too often disas- 
trous to the emigrants themselves. The state loses 
its native population and its wealth ; the emigrant his 
home, his friends, his school-honse, the library, the 
church, and the innnmerable things which improve 
human nature and sweeten life. 

itis true that in some parts of this state, our fruit 


ger oa“ om ies the peach and ro melononce: 
80 a ant, are becoming s' ta, our great 
staple—wheat—is an ensurin wep, and its diese 
abandoned where it once abounded. Even the bee, 
that admired insect, which administers so much to 
our comfort while it sets so bright an example of in- 
dustry, neatnese, art, and eorantons, has be- 
come a prey tosome curse of this iron age. New 
and unheard of diseases have afflicted our cattle, and 
the labor of years has been swept away by some 
nameless and fatal disease. Discouraging as these 
facts at first appear, the difficulties are insuperable, 
they furnish an incentive to that ingenuity and talent 
for useful invention which our countrymen possess in 
so eminenta degree. ‘To mitigate, certainly, and per- 
haps to subdue most oS these evils, is within the scope 
of man’s power. Dves any one despair of renovating 
and fertilizing a worn out soil, we could point him 
not only to farms but to whole counties of this state, 
where, under-an improved system of husbandry the 
products have been more than doubled ; we would 
direct his atention to Belgium, once the most barren, 
now the most productive svil in Europe. Does any 
one despair of arresting the disease among his cattle, 
we should remember that a scourge more deadly 
than the plague has been disarmed of its power. And 
the committee bel'eve that science has in store a rem- 
edy sor the insects which destroy our crops as certain 
and probably as simple as that which ejects the moth 
from our wardrobes. 

It is not for the countrymen of Fran‘ilin and Fulton 
to despair: it is peculiarly for them to meet, encoun- 
ter, and subdue, as well the smalier as the greater ills 
of this lize. 

The farmer of the state of New York would think 
he was abused if he were tuld that his house was nei- 
ther hand:ome nor cheap ; that from the defects of its 
structure, it was too often the abode of vermin, and 
the workshup where disease was generated. 

He would be still more scandalized if he were told 
that the health of his wife was often impaired, and 

rhaps her li-e shortened, by the inconvenience of 

is dwelling. 

He would hardly give credence if he were told, that 
by a judic ous cho.ce of situation, and proper structure 
of bis barns, yards and sheds, at least one quarter of 
the forage fed to his cattle during the winter might be 
saved, and the condition of his stock improved, and 
the tending of his cattle at all seasons and in all 
weathers, be rendered a neat and pleasing task. 

He would be still more incredulous if he were told 
that the prot.t. of all his stock might be increased at 
least a quarter by a judicious selection of improved 
breeds. 

If he were informed that an old and worn out field 
could be easily and profitably fertilized, and that by 
a judicious rotation of crops it might be continually 
tilled and not exhausted or impoverished, he would 
probubly express his total disbelief of the fact. 

If you called him a pirate and told him he robbed 
and killed without mercy or motive ; that the object 
of his piracy was his servant, a most ingenious and 
industrious mechanic, who to.led without pay, and 
clothed and boarded himself, he wouid probibly call 
you aslanderer, and threaten to hand you over tw the 
buffetings of his lawyer ; his wrath might, however, 
subside, when you explained to him that the faithful 
servant, whom he rubbed and killed, was the bee, and 
that by a slight tax, or judicious tariff on his industry, 
he would get more honey and perpetrate no crime. 

Should you inform him that on his own good farm 
exi-ted the elements of the silk, the sugar and perhaps 
the grape. and there was scarce a waste spot on it 
but that something useful might be induced to grow; 
and it was his duty to propagate the walnut, the ches- 
nut, the locust and the cedar ; that the former would 
supply him with nuts, and the latter with imperish- 
able tumber, and while growing give shade to his cat- 
tle and ornamant to his farm. Fie might call youa 
visionary projector, or plead the reluctance to do any 
thing for posterity—posterity having done nothing for 
him. 

Should you inform him that the growth and manu- 
facture of silk presented a new branch of industry, 

culiarly adapted to females and children, by which 

is daughters would enjoy better health, become far 
more useful in society—a profit rather than a burden 
to their parents--he might —~r his credulity, but 
at the same time his hopes that such was the fact. 
For he might recollect the time when his mother card- 
e!, spun and wove, in the good old-fashicned days of 
honest industry—when dandies and dyspepsia, and 
the western fever were unknown, -when to do 
something useful had not yet become either unfash- 
ionable or degrading. 

The committee are of the opinion that this criticism 





has become deceased, and the trees themselves go to 


is in the main just, and that by the judicious applica- 
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tion of science to agriculture, that all, nay more than 
is professed, may be periormed. 

The committee are deeply impressed with the be- 
lief, that by the legislative aid, such an improved 
system of agriculture may be in 
profitable, and 
that for many years the state of New } ork might re- 
tain her who:e native population. 

That the population b ing more dense, the 
farms sma ler and better culuvated, and of course 
more productive, the roads improved, the schvol 
house, and the church, and the hbrary, more con- 
venient, the manners and morals of the whole people 
would be improved, and their character cievated, und 
this state at no very distant period become an empire 
in fact, as itis in name, the happy and honored abode 
of ten millions of freemen. 





troduced as will ren- 





look torward to the time when the 


the business of agriculture hecome as honored us 
as useful ; to check that exhausting moe of c.vi.iza- ' 
tion which impoverishes as it advances ; to stop the 
great tide of emigration which with a current so stron 
and deep sets tu the west ; to mitigate the evils, an 
embrace the pleasures, the profiis, and the honors o. 
agriculture ; to refine and elevate the churaccer of 
eight-tenths of the population of this great state, is a 
work of whichany age migt justly be proud. And 
that legislature which shal be instrumental in af 
fecting it, may repose securely on the enduring 
gratitude of a whole people. 


contentment, industry, wealth and refinement, ea | 


for the purchase and maintenance of district libraries, 
in the earliest systems of common school education, 
ought to be matter of surprise rather than an argument 
against their introduction. The object of the writer 
is not to go into a labored argument to prove that 
know.edge may be derived from the reading of books. 
All will agree in assuming it as an incontrovertable 
fact, that the knowledge gained by the mere exercises 
of a school—the mere conning of a recitation—the 
usual routine of our collegiate studies, when separated 
from that derived frem reading, is limited indeed upon 
those subjects thut are to form that system of infor- 
mation by which we are guided through the intricate 
relations and operations of society. 

One of the greatest difficulties we have now to en- 
counter is the want of competent teachers. Whier- 
ever we turn our eyes, we may see the evils that re- 
sult from allowing the blind to lead the blind. Who, 
let me ask, are those that are called to perform this 
important duty? Are there any who have been reg- 
ularly trained to the task? None. They are young 
men who pursue the business as a temporary expedi- 
ent ; they choose it as the last resort. When all else 
fails, teaching a common school is the grand deside- 





Confident of affecting inuch, and hoping to accom- | Fatum. Our teachers are young men who have pass- 
plish all the anticipations, the committee have prepar- | ed through a common school, and who during the 
eda bill which they ask leave to intro juce. | summer months are engaged in the various avocations; 
For sis Ratna of Education. the searon often passing without a single moment 

DISTRICT LIBRARIES. spent in laying up know‘edge for the purpose of teach- 

Recent movements in the work of education show | 93- Autumn arrives, when the inclemency of the 
plainly that this is to become the <!l absorbing sub- | *€#*0n and low wages drive them to look about for 
ject for speculation and action. That hence‘orth the | *°™ething to improve their present situation. A 
improvement of the intellec:nal facuities of a nation, | trustee meets them and prevails upon them to under- 
iste absorb a larger share of tue atrention of the | ‘ke the important work. A week's effort in bright- 
statesman and philosopher, is certain. While with | ening the perceptions—in rubbing up in the memory 
some nations the mighty effort is scarcely perceptub!e, things that have long since nearly passed away, and 
as it struggles, unaided and unassisted, against the | Which but for the present opportunity would soon 
mass of prejudice which its first manifestations usual- | b@ve faded from its pages, and they are ready for in- 
ly encounter; in others, we behold it making vast. spection. The inspectors behold their utter want of 
ttrides in its onward march. With some we behold | the requisite qualities, but they have the fearful alter- 
its first influences stirrmg the minds of the people—| native, either to reject them, an: lose all prospect of 
awakening in them a more just knowledge of their | schoo's, or to take them with all of their im erfec- 
rights and duties. Others there are, who, having | ns 9” their heads. Which horn of the dilemma 
passed the incipient stage of action, are prepared to | Shall they take hold on : better poor schools than none, 
derive the benefit of efforts unimparred by any bane- | #4 they are pasred. Is this a hig+ wrought picture 
ful influence, except perhaps that of ill-directe ac- | Of the majority of our teachers? I! it is, my obser- 
tion. In this situation we belwld the peop!e of Michi- | vation has indeed deceived me. They muy well be 
gan. With no prejudice against education or improve- | b¢ called “ younger sons of younger : brothers.” The 
ment, by the favor of a liberal general government, question arises what shall we do to improve them. I 
and a judicious husbanding of her means, we find her , eet Ee ee of the first steps 
placed in advance :f the new, and a'ong side with , # Faiting them to that standing which their cal ing 
many of the older states ofthe Union. Yet with all deserves, and which the dearest interests of te youth 
this ; with her system of education engrafted upon | of Michigan demand. A large portion of their time is 
that of her government, with a unanimity of opin‘on | 2©W *Pent in gossipping idleness—a burden upon the 
among her citizens admitting of scarcely an excep- | hands of the teachers. Whereas, having libraries 
tion, and which should necessarily result in vigorous within their reach, the same might be spent with great 
and prosperous xertion, it is susceptible of the clear- | profit both to themselves and their employers. For 
est demonstration that without a judicious use of all i @ judicious selec:ion there should be no book from 
her means we may rem.in a very ignorant people. | which they might not draw instruction. But we are 
The most convincing proof may be adduced w show | told that the teacher will not read, though the means 
that although our fund were twice or thrice as large as | Were in his reach. Let us take a brief view of the 
at present, we should derive little or no benefit from | situation of the teacher, and see if such is the conclu- 
its possession, without a proper use of all the means tion tobe drawn from it. When he enters upon his 
within our reach. , task, a stranger to all or nearly all, the younger part 

This fact appears doubly true, when we observe the f community stand in awe of him. They look upon 
absence aud want of district libraries in our school dis-: him as one who has assumed the sway over them, 
tricts. If there is any proof to be drawn from this | and if he has not belied his own opinion of himself, 
want, itis proof that we intend to rely solely upon the , he ought to be superior to them in all other goodly 
efforts already made. That we are content to follow | qualities; it takes time to root out this feeling and place 
in the footsteps of our fathers, without daring to strike | him upon the footing of a friend «nd acquaintance. 
out into the field of experiment, even though the ex- | In the meantime he is left to his own solitary musings. 
perience of ages tells us that their efforts have been! He seems like a person wrapped in the gloomy 
ill directed. thoughts of a still gloomier mind. Placed in such 
That there should not have been come provision | a situation what can be more congenial to him than a 

















book filled with the thoughts of some master mind. 

After a few draughts from the sparkling waters there 

need be no fear of the result. "That society and that 
conversation must be indeed enterta‘ iin; that will 
draw his attention from those authors who speak to 
him from ages long since passed away, and from re- 
gions most remote; who speak of things, to him 
heretofore hidden mysteries of nature; who reveal to 
him the myriads that people the immensity of space— 
the things of time and sense that compose creation's 
grand whole, and of its creator. Were a judicioxs 
selection of books placed within the reach of every 
teacher, we should see no more of that eagerness to 
close school when the claims of party are satisfied, 
that now manifests itself on all sides. There would 
be a deeper interest felt in the school, that the teach- 
er would not only earn his bread, but would be pre- 
paring himself for stiil greater exertions and a better 
situation in his present department or any other to 
which he might desire to turn his attention. He would 
not only be laying up a few pattry dollars, but prepar- 
ing himself to buffet the adverse waves when he was 
again launched upon the sea of active life. 


“THIS PAPER STOPT.” 
We received a few days since through the post 
office a copy of the Journal, returned with the follow- 
ing direc:ioa— 
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Stopt this. 

The above needs no comment. We record it here, 
not because we have taken offence at the request, 
but in order to add another to the many proofs con- 
stantly witnessed, showing that those very persons 
who stand most in need of intelligence are the last to 
appreciate the efforts made for its advancement. It 
is a remark, proved by all observation, that “ the more 
ignorant a man is, th: more obstinately is he wedded 
to his own notions and ways—the more ready to scoff 
at and oppose every thing that is new.” Just in pro- 
portion, be it remembered, asa community is ignorant, 
will be the indifference and hostility to every thing 
which tends to the advancement of knowledge and 
improvement. It is well known, that when the spin- 
ning jenny was first introduced into English manufac- 
tories, such was the ignorance of the workmen, that 
the inventor was obliged to flee, at the risk of his life, 
from the place in which he lived. Had there been 
intelligence in that community it would have been per- 
ceived at once that he was bestowing a lasting bene- 
fit on themselves and their posterity. How impor- 
tant is it then that the blessings of education be freely 
bestowed upon all! If there are those in our own 
state who are careless and indifferent on this subject, 
from their want of knowledge, is there not some way 
by which they can be m: d2 to pereeive the necersity 
of attention to and action upon this subject. Happy 
are we to say, that the people of this state are gene- 
rally remarkable for their information and intelligence. 
There are, however, to our certain knowledge, rome 
instances to the contrary. The minds of such (and 
who more greatly need to be areused to the work) 
will never be reached by the efforts of the press. It 
is by conversation and by public lectures,and more than 
all, by both, that the advantages of knowledge can be 
fully shewn tothem. Thus the necessity of the ec- 
tive co-operation of all friends of education in carry- 
ing furward this great work. 

We are assured by astronomers, that the distance 


to the nearest fixed star is so great, that the utmost 
measure we can apply to it (the diameter of the earth's 





orbit—a space of no less than 192,000,000 of miles, is 
abso.utely too little to measure it by) is in fact, con- 
tained within so many times that the number cannot 
be counted. 
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TOWN’S. SPELLING BOOK. 
EIGHTY THIRD EDITION, 

We received a few weeks siuce from the hands of 

Prof. J. Orville Taylor, a copy of the third (or 83d, as 
it is styled,) edition of this work, The two reviews 
and the previous notices contained in the Journal, had 
reference solely to the first two editions. Since these 
Teviews were published, various papers throughout 
the country have united their opinion with ours in con- 
demnation of this spelling book. Copies of notices 
contained in the National Intelligencer at Washington, 
in the New York Spectator, (copied from the Boston 
Recorder,) and in several other papers, will be insert- 
ed inthe Journal. The Editor of the Cleveland Her- 
ald and Gazette, having examined the work, remarks, 
that our previous criticisms seem to be merited in all 
their severity. Prof. Taylor himself, while in the state 
admitted the justness of our former criticism, remark- 
ing, at the same time, that a third edition had been is- 
sued, not liable to the same objections. With the first 
two editions, therefere, we have done. Itis conceded 
that they are full of errors. Our business now is with 
the third edition. We have examined it. We cannot 
yet join the editor of the Common School Assistant in 
his Eureka. The Superintendent has examined tliis 
edition. Other able men inthe state have done like- 
wise. Their decision is the same as ours, viz: that 
the 83d edition is unfit to be introduced into our schools. 
Had the two former works been considered fit books to 
be introduced, they would have received the hearty 
sanction of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and would have been inserted in his list of recom- 
mendations for school books, called for by a joint re- 
solution of our legislature during the last session.— 
Neither the first two nor the last edition, (based as itis 
on the same principles as the former,) are thought to 
be the proper spelling book, to recommend for use in 
the schools of Michigan. 

The object of our legislators was a wise one, in 
making it the duty of the Superintendent to examine 
into the meri!s of school - books, and recommend such 
as are fit to be introduced into our schools. It was 
their desire to ensure greater uniformity and proeure 
the best books. Acting under their patronage, it is 
our daty (as it is the duty of all-whom they choose as 
agents to carry out their will in any way,) to co-operate 
with them, for the best good, not only of the present, 
but of the rising generation. We should deem oar- 
selves regardless of our duty, did we hesitate or fail to 
express our disapprobation ofa work,deemed so unfit 
to accomplish the object of their desires. 

Great efforts are being made to introduce it into the 
state, we trust with no other than a philanthropic ob- 
ject. Weleave the matter with the people. We de- 
sire thom to examine the book. If they will do this, 
we have no fears as to theirdecision. In the mean 
time we ask leave to submit to their judgment, the fol- 
lowing criticism, furnished us by a friend, who is a- 
bundantly able to decide on the merits of the book.— 
We earnestly commend it to the attention of all who 
feel an interest in the success 0, £0Und education in 
the state. 

TOWN’S SPELLING BOOK. 


We have on our table the third edition of th.8 Work, 
“ critically revised and corrected.” It brings «ong 
with it the recommendations of Professor Bush,of ti.® 
New York City University, Professor Anthon of Co- 
lumbia College, Rev. Alexander Proudfit Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the New York City Colonization 
Society, and of Each member of the 25th Congress 
of the United me i list of recommenda- 
tions gives to the work a very imposing appearance. 
It will induce many a schasl: ~~ wed o Sdesiee its 
introduction into his school, and many a Board of 
School to pronounce it “superior to an 
other Book in the English language.” = 
e 


recommendations always have their influence. 








have this daily illustrated in the case of tertamn med- 
icines. hen these medicines are sent about the 
¢otintry, they are always accompanied with hosts of 
recommendations, from persons who have been the 
subjects of their healing influence, and who otherwise 
must have gone to that bourne, from whence no trav- 
eller returns, or as Mr. Town would say, “ no pilgrim” 
returns. These medicines and Town's Spelling 
Books are upon an equality inthis respect,and whether 
they will have the same fate must depend upon a 
generous and sometimes too confiding public. 

The national recommendation says that “ a copy of 
the work having been previously put into the hands of 
EACH member of Congress and EXAMINED, the fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously adopted in the 
Hall of the House of Representatives.” 

“Resolved, That in consideration of the superior 
excellence of Town's Spelling Beok, which is. so hap- 
pily arranged as to- teach the meaning at the same 
time it dees the spelling of words, we strongly recom- 
mend it to all our schools as the national uniform | 
Spelling Book.” 

We propose to give a brief history of this resolu- | 
tion, and of the meeting where it is said to have ori- | 
ginated. } 

Sometime in December last past it was announced 
in Washington, that the American Common School | 
Society had deputised J. Orville Taylor to deliver a | 
lecture on common schools in the Hall of the House 
of Representatives. Application was made for the 
use of the Hall on the evening of the 18th of the 
month, and it was granted. For the purpose of en- 
suring a full audience, a handbill was issued and sent | 
around the city, containing an extract from the New 
York American of the happy manner in which Mr. 
Taylor lectured, and of the thrilling effect that he 
produced upon his audience. On the evening desig- 
nated the Hall of the House of Representatives was 
filled with a large audience of the sterner and gentler 
sex. Hon. Wm. Cost Johnson was called to the Chair, 
and Mr. Stansbury appointed Secretary. Mr. Taylor 
ascended the platform in front of the Speaker's chair 
and delivered himself of an address. Near the con- | 
clusion he spoke of the importance of acquiring at | 
the same time a knowledge of the sign and of the | 
thing signified, and then alluded to the excellencies of 
Town’s Spelling Book. He opened the work at the | 
93d page, and defined the word “ cosmography.”’— 
Some few copies of the book had been distributed 
about the Hall. ‘These were taken up and opened at | 
the page to which Mr. Taylor had directed attention. | 
This was about all the examination that was had of | 
Town's Spelling Book by rac’ member of Congress 
on that evening. 

Mr. Taylor was followed by Governor Barbour, 
who read a resolution that had been previously pre- 
pared, and then made a speech. A similar course 
was pursued by Francis 8. Key, Attorney for the 





District of Columbia, and by Col. Wm. L. Stone, of * 


the New York Commercial Advertiser. Mr. Taylor 
then introduced a resolution in favor of Town's Spel- | 
ling Book, and nearly in the language that it now 
appears in the edition before us Silence, deep and | 
impressive ensued. No member of Congress secon- | 
ded the resolution by a speech, or moved its reference | 
to a-standing or select committee. Col. Stone finally 
rose and suggested the propriety of a modification of 
the resolution, so as to make it only a recommenda- | 
tion to the public to examine the work. He also | 
added a wud of the Rev. Mr. Gallaudet, and perhaps | 
one other work. ‘Thus modified, the resolution passed | 
—ayes some half dozen voices; noes none. But this 
was not the work of members of Congress. Only a 
rtion of the members were present, and they were 
sewed on in Vienna, except Mr. Johnson, who was | 
called to the chair, Mr. ‘Titus who proposed a vote of | 
thanks, and Mr. Menifee, who opened the meeting by | 
making a nomination of the presiding officer. 
We do not know in what manner the recommenda- | 
tions of Professors Bush and Anthon were obtained 
Mr. Town calls a work of Professor Bush—* a work 
of profound research and of inestimable value.’’ Pro- 
fessor Bush says to Mr ‘Town, “I have examined 
your work thoroughly and consider it decidedly supe- 
rior to any. work of similar design.” We know of no 
work of similar design, except an old spelling book of 
our boyhood days and the late work of Mr. Sanders. 
Maving alluded to a few of the recommendations, 
we now come to the work itself. It proposes to teach 
the MEAN; NG at the same time it does the sPELLING 
of words. It Claims to give a knowledge of the sien 
and the THING S'GNIFIED at the same time. This it 
may sometimes do, if the defining word be one of 
familiar import—but it will generally be found that the 
scholar will be as devoid of ideas as the newspapers 
represent the boy to have been who was called upon 


( 





by his instructor to define ratio and proportion 


“ Whatis ratio, John?’ said the instructor. 

Ratio sir ? 

Yes, ratio? 

Oh! sir,—ratio? Why ratio is proportion ! 

Very well! But what is proportion ? 

Oh! proportion ? sir—why proportion is ratio. 

Certainly, but what are ratio and proportion both ? 

I can only answer one question at a time, replied 
the boy. 

Mr. ‘Town's echolars will often be in the situation of 
the boy defining ratio and proportion. They wilt 
“only answer one question at atime.” They will 
tell him that a beak is a bill, and a bill a beak—but 
when asked to define beak and bill they will fail to 
answer the question. ‘hey have learned w read and 
spell words and to define them by other words, but 
they have no knowledge of “ the things signified.” — 
Ideas have found no place in their minds. 

We like that system of teaching which communi- 
cates a knowledge of the things signified by the arbr- 
trary signs,—the words of a language. It is the sys- 
tem of the mother when she gives her child a pretty 
play thing, and calls it by a name. It is her system 
when she gives it a little primer, containing pictures 
of Adam and Eve, a book, a cat, a dog, the hour glass, 
and the seythe of old time. This system has been 
adopted by many teachers, and by many writers of 
elementary works, and it has answered the highest 
expectations. We have seen several works compiled 


| on this principle, and have observed, with pleasure, 


their happy iniluences upon the infant mind. 

Mr. ‘Town seems to repudiate pictures. There is 
not one in his whole book By him édeas can only be 
communicated by words, ARBITRARY SIGNS. Ideas 
may be thus taught—but the defining word must al- 
ways be more familiar to the scholar than the word 
defined. The idea conveyed by the defining word 
must have been previously acquired, or the defining 
of arbitrary signs by arbitrary signs, gives a knowledge 
of arbitrary signs only, and never of the things signi- 
fied by those signs. A child may be taught that a beak 
is a bill, and have no knowiedze of the thing signified 
by the word “dill.” Ideas of things are notoften thus 
acquired, unless we adopt the language of Byron, and 
say “words arethings.”” A beck isa fill. If a child 
has seen a bill, or learned that “the horny mouth of a 
bird” is a biil, then it will have an idea of the meaning 
of the word “beak,” but not otherwise. 

Mr. Town has omitted in this edition many words 
that he furmerly considered synonymous, and inserted 
in his first and seeondveditions. Criticism has prob- 
ably led him toa more eare!‘ul study of his dictionary. 
He has yet a Herculean labor before him, and when 
finished he will come tothe sage conclusion, that the 
English language is nos all made up of synonyms, 








| or of words “plying” the same meaning, or “a kind 


of” the same meaning. When he tias studied his na- 
live tongue * philosophically and practically,” as it is 
used by standard authors, and by the millions, it will 
repent him of the evil of having sent forth to the world 
a spelling book, producing more confusion of ideas 


; than existed of tongues on the plain of Shinar. 


We wiil now introduce a few of Mr. Town's syno- 
nyms and leave our readers to judge whether they 
are so infact. ‘ Fume is smoke.” Fume is the vola- 
tile parts of a thing flying away. Smoke is the visible 
exhalation from any thing burning. The lovers of 
wine often talk of its fume, but never of its smoke. 
Our rooms are often filled with smoke, from having 
badiy constructed chimneys; but he would be a 
Townite, indeed, who should call the exhalation 
fume. “Ad nisacave.’ The one is sometimes de- 


| fined by the other, and yet we are not in the habit of 


saying, a cave of lions. Daniel was in the lion’s den 
“ Vast is great,” and greatis vast. 

“ Butlo! the dome, the vast and wondrous dome 

To which Diana's marvel wasa cell.” 

Would great supply the place of vast in this dis- 
tich? Lord Byron would say no, and for the simple 
reason that great did not imply of necessity a dome 
“enormously extensive.’ “Sleek is smooth,” The paper 
that we are writing upon is smooth, not sleek: «Powie 
is tofly.” A bird may fly swift or slow, but when it 
flits by us it moves with celerity. “To friskis to skip.” 
To skip as a transitive verb, implies to pass over. “To 
soar is to rise.’ We rise from our seat without sear- 
ing. To soar implies to rise aloft. “ To rub is to wipe.” 
To wipe is torubsofily. ‘ 7’ skate is to slide.’ To 
skate is to slide on skates, but we ean slide on the 
soles of ourshoes. “ Statute isa law.” We read in 
Blackstone of the written and unwritten law, but no 
where of an unwritten statute. A statute is the edict 
of a legislative body. “To chuckle is to laugh.” To 
chuckle is to laugh heartily. “To dislike is to hate.” 
Todislike is to hate moderately. “To grovel is to creep.” 
Milton says “to creep and grovel onthe ground.” A 
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vine creeps but it does not grovel. Creep and crawl 
are more nearly synonymous than creep and grovel. 
‘“‘ To-scamper is to run.” To scamper is to run with 
speed. “A surgeis a wave.” A surge is a large wave. 
“A riddle is a sieve.” _ A sieve is an utensil to sepa- 
rate flour from bran; a riddle is used for cleaning 
grain. “Glossy 1s smooth.” A thing is sinooth that 
has an even surface, but to be glossy that surface 
must bea shining one. “ Jo t is io vole.” We 
ballot with balls or pieces of paper; we can vote viva 
voce or by ballot. *A thik:tis a forest.” A thicket 
is a collection of trees closely set; but a forest is an 
extensive wood. “ Vuluable is precious.” Precious 
is highly valuable. 

To obviate the difficulties arising from “ the con- 
verse application” of words, as definers, Mr. Town 
proposes the following rules, They make their first 
appearance in this edition. 

“* In defining nouns say, a kind of, or implies.” 

“In defining verbs say, implies, or .in some way to.” 

“In defining adjectives, say state of being or quality 
of being.” 

According to the first rule, fuel is a kend of wood, or 
it implies wood. Fuel is the aliment of fire, and that 
aliment may be wood, coal, peat, or any other com- 
bustible substance. Fuel then is neither wood nor 
a kind of wood, nor does it imply wood alone. ‘To 
skate “implies” to slide, or “in some way” to slide. 
Very well. But does to slide imply to skate, or in 
some way toskate? Notby our Dictionary. A bul- 
let imphes a ball or a kind of ball. A bullet dues im- | 
ply a particular kind of ball—a ball of iron or tead for 
oading cannon or muskets. A ball, however, does 
not imply a kind of bullet, except when made of metal 
for the use of the cannon or musket. It is then called 
a bullet. The arbitrary sign, ball, is synonymous with 
the arbitrary sigs bullet, in one of its uses only. 
ball, however, is any thing made in a round form, | 
whereas a bullet is a particular thing made in that | 
form. “A parr is the state or quality of being éwo.” | 
A pair is two things—but two things suiting one ano- | 
ther, or two things of asort. A pair is necessarily | 

| 
| 








two things, but two things do not necessarily consti- 
tute a pair, or the sfate or quality of being’ a pair. 

This method of definition obviates some of the dif- 
ficulties arising from defining a word by a word.— | 
When defining the variety of a species, or the species | 
of a genus, it will answer to say “a kend of.” For | 
example, a trout is a kind of fish, a boar isa kind of | 
beast, and clover is a kind of grass. But fish is not a | 
kind of trout; a beast is not a kind of boar, and grass | 
is not a kind of clover. By this method of defining | 
varieties and species, you deal in generalities, and can | 
convey no distinct ideas of the things described.— 
When a child is told that a trout is a kind of fish, it | 
may assimilate it to a whale, a shark, or a bull head. | 
If brought up by the sea shore, where shell fish are 
plenty, it might suppose that a trout had the shell of 
an oyster or a clam, for an oyster and aclam are “a 
kind of” fish. We are willing, however, to tolerate 
this method of definition fur the want of a better— 
but we cannot allow a fish to be called a kind of clam, 
or grass a kind of clover. This would be downright 
murder. 

We have another objection to this mode of defini- 
tion. It presupposes a maturity of judgment on the 

art of young children that they do not often possess. 
ind in its infancy has little capacity to decide wheth- 
er one thing “implies” another, is “a kind of” another, 
or has “ the state or quality of being” another. Here 
is work for the exercise of the reasoning faculties, 
such work as the child of five or six years of age 
cannot well or profitably perform. That is the age of 
imitation and memory— 
“ Of young ideas painted on the mind 
In the warm glowing colors fancy spreads 
On objects not yet known.” 

We have done with the work before us. We have 
given it a careful examination and have come to the 
conclusion, that it ought not to have a place in our 
school rooms. And yet it will go there, and may 
for a time be a favorite with those who are fond of 
new things. It can never be a favorite with us until 
we become satisfied that it is better to learn error than 
truth, until we are convinced that our language is 
all made up of synonyms, or a kind of synonyms, and 
that a knowledge of ideas is to be acquired from defin- 
ing arbitrary signs by arbitrary signs, 


POPULAR LECTURES. 

We are glad to perceive, from the White Pigeon 
Republican, that “Mr. Newberry, Principal of the 
Branch Unversity, for St. Joseph’s County, has ac- 
— an invitation to deliver lectures in the different 
school districts in that county, upon the subject of 
common school education, during the vacation of his 
school.” Will not others go and do likewise ? 
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From the National 'ntelligencer. 

Messrs GALEs & Seaton: I have seen in the papers 
that there is a good deal of noise tiade about certain 
elementary books of education that are considered as 
wonderful things, because they teach spelling and 
definition at the same time. Some of the Northern 
teachers who have iriéd tis scheme have given it up 
as impracticable. It is found that babies cannot go so 
fast. They get word:, but not ideas. 

One of the wags, 1 know not who, makes no little 
sport with one o! these hooks. ‘The following criti- 
cism uponit is extracted from a country paper: 

DEFINITIONS. 

“ Blood, a red fluid. 

* Bone, a hard substance.” 

If the child knows be:orehand what a bone is, the 
definition imparts to him no new idea ; ifhe does not, 
this precious definition teaches him that a bone is a 
stone, or arusty nail. Blood is the juice of elder-ber- 
ries, or a bottle of red ink. 

“ Beard, what grows on the lips. 

“ Nose, what grows onthe face.” 

There you have it! If our good friend, Mr. Jen- 
nings, (query, the barber,) had acquired his new ideas 
from this celebrated book, he would lather your lips 
and shave your nose off; and if not, to what purpose, 
I pray you, would he have studied the book ? 

“ Hair, what grows on animals.” 

Horns and hocfs, the child may suppose if he knew 
no better; and if he does know better the definition 
gives him no new idea, 

* Hand, a part of the arm,” 

Certainly a new idea! 

“ Nume, That by which you call.” 

Query, aspeaking trumpet ? 

* Mast, a beam of a vessel.” 

This would probably impart a new idea even to 
ship-carpenters and sailors. 

One more definition. 

* Pedant, a school master.” 

Will Mr. Town abide his definition? He tells us, 
in one of his prefaces that he has been a schvol-mas- 
ter more than thirty years. Now I object to these 
definit‘ons : 

1. Beeause they are grossly inaccurate. If they | 
impart any new idea, it is generally a defective or a | 
wrong ane. 

2. eciaen if the child knows not the meaning of 
the word, the definition will not teach him. 

3. Because the idva of teaching children the mean- 
ing of most werds by definitions is entirely nonsen- 
sical. 

For example : the child will learn what the nose is, 
aud what the moon is, and what the blood is, and what 
the face is, and what a name is, sooner than he can 
possibly be taught the definitions. What possible 
good can it do the child, when he spells the word 
moon to teach him to say, the earth’s satellite! His idea 
of the moon is dear and simple. Buta satellite. The 
carth’s satellite! tn the name of wonder whatis that? 

“ Salt, a seasoning substance.” 

How in the world should the child know by this that 
saltis not pepper! And whenthe child spells nerve, 
how does it help him to say organ of sensation! Or 
when he spells brain, to say orgun of sense ? 

Organ, sensation, what are there. You might as 
well explain simple addition by compound multiplica- 
tion. 

The truth is, children learn the meaning of words 
by use, not by definition. Definition is the last and 
most laborious work of enlarged knowledge and well- 
trained thought. Z 

Thus far the extract. IJtis very clear thatthe man 

who makes, or the man who commends, such a book 
for use in schools is nota critical scholar. I have ex- 
amine a part of this book, and find that there is not a 
page in it, as far as I have examined it which is cor- 
rect, 
_ Not only individuals, but companies, are now send- 
tng agents, with wagons loaded with books, to intro- 
duce them into families and schools. It is important, 
then, that parents and teachers should be on their 
guard, MONITOR, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
We have received a letter from the Principal of 
the White Pigeon Branch of the University, correct- 
ing an error of ours in reference to the establishment 
of female departments in the branches of the Univer- 
sity. The following is extracted from the letter— 
“T observe a mistake in No. 2, Vol. 2, of the Jour- 
nal, to wit: speaking of the provision for the organi- 
zation of the female departments in the Branches of 
the University, you say ; “as yet, however, no female 


departments have been urganized under this provis- 


ion.” The female department of the White Pigeon 
Branch was organized last January by the Board of 
Regents and has been sustained by them since that 
time. It now numbers thirty young ladies. Thereis 
also in this branch about the same number of male 
students making our total number this term about 
sixty.” 

We are much obliged to the Principal for this in- 
formation in reference to this Branch of the Universi- 
ty. The suggestion, in reference to a change in the 
form of the Journal of Education, so far as to make it 
more convenient for binding, has been made the sub- 
ject of a private communication. We shall be pleas- 
ed always to receive any suggestions from our friends 
upon this, er any other subject connected with the 
Journal, and they may rest assured we shall ever do 
our utmost to make it acceptable and useful to the 
people. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL LIBRARY. 

We perceive by a New York paper that the Hon 
John C. Spencer, Secretary of State and Superintend- 
ent of Common Schools, has undertaken the super- 
yision of a plan to provide the schoo! districts with li- 
braries, Under the supervisory direction of this gen- 
tleman fifty volumes have been already published. 
The volumes issued embrace the subject of History, 
Voyages, Travels, Biography, Physical Science, 
and Belles Letters, being intended not only for youth, 
but for persons of amature age. We are gratified to 
observe that the present Superintendent of that state 
has taken a strong hold of the subject of Education. 
His predecessor was very able, and New York will 
long have cause to be thankful to him for his faithful- 
ness and devotion to the common schools. Mr. Spen- 
cer, the present incumbent, is a gentleman of the 
highest legal attainments, and has long been an honor 
to the bar of that state, 


THE JUVENILE DEPOSITORY, OR YOUTH’S 
CASKET. 

We received some time since the May number of 
this valuable work. We learn from it that one more 
No. closes the first vol. We have been attentive 
readers of the work, and can not but express our grat- 
ification at the promise and prospect of its being con- 
tinued. The first number of the second volume will 
not be issued till the firstof August. The publication 
is thus delayed, in order to give its publisher time to 
make arrangements to present the second volume in 
a new and better dress. The publisher of this peri- 
odical is the author of an “Exposition of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States,’’ and also of another work, 
on the Constitution of New York, both of which are 
considered valuable. Inthe Depository Mr. Pratt has 
given us a condensed history of England, several 
chapters of which are inserted iz, the Journal, and not 
only with this, but with the whole character of the 
work, we have ben highly pleased. Most heartily 
do we wisn him great success in all his labors to ad- 
vance the welfare of the youth of our country. The 
Depository is published monthly. Price, $1 00 per 
annum—a mere trifle, in comparison to the amount of 
information and instruction conyeyed through its col- 
umns. 








Government of Children among the Indians.—Mrs. 
Jameson, in her late work, Winter Studies and 
Summer Rambles, says: “The Indians apparently 
have no idea of correcting or restraining their children. 
Personal chastisement is unheard of. They say that 
before a child has any understanding, there is no use 
in correcting it: and when old enough to understand no 
one has a right to correct it. ‘Thus the fixed inherent 
sentiment of personal independenc grows up with the 
Indians from earliest infancy. The will of a child is 
not ferced ; he has nothing to learn, but what he sees 
done around him and he learns by imitation, I hear 
no scolding, no tones of command or reproof; but I 
see no evil results from this mild system, for the gen- 
eral reverence and affection of children for their ps- 
rents is delightful. When there is no obedience ex- 
acted, there can be ne rebellion; they dream not of 
either, and all live in peace underthe same wigwam.” 











